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stitnialiifitiina 
CHAPTER LXII. NO DOUBTS, 


THE next morning the storm had 
abated, the sullen clouds drifted across the 
great expanse of sky visible from the 
Warren, and there was a lull of the 
elements. 

Austin had retired to bed without 
seeing any one ; that, in itself, roused his 
sisters’ surprise and suspicion, eo that the 
next morning at breakfast he was besieged 
with questions. His mother did not ap- 
pear, she had a headache; that is, she 
intended Austin to bear the brunt of the 
disclosure. She had given in so far, at 
least, in a way not very unusual in strong 
characters when they find too formidable 
an obstacle in their path. Very early she 
had despatched the groom to ask Mr. 
Blackston to come up, and he had actually 
hastened ‘up at once, so that he was 
ushered in just as breakfast had begun. 
Minnie raised her eyebrows in polite dis- 
pleasure when Austin begged him to sit 
down and have some breakfast, and 
Frances apologised for her mother’s ab- 
sence, Major Bond was all devotion to 
Minnie and his mutton-chop. 

Mr. Blackston did not like to begin 
the subject he had come to discuss; but 
Austin saved him further difficulty on the 
score of delicacy. 

“My sisters have been wondering why 

came home so unexpectedly last night. 
Now you are here there need be no more 
secrecy. You have no doubt, I think ?” 





** None whatever, unfortunately.” 

Minnie blushed crimson, and wished 
Major Bond were at Aldershot. Austin 
especially wished him to hear it. 

“ Fortunately, I should say, for the Miss 
Gordons.” 

“Have we had a windfall?” laughed 
Minnie. 

‘* Not you, but Miss Grace Gordon and 
her sister, the daughters of James Gordon. 
It has been found out that their father 
did them a great wrong. He never owned 
his marriage, from some obstinate feeling 
of choosing to remain what the world had 
thought him. Through his fault we were 
thus heirs-at-law—mother was, I mean— 
and now we have to give way to the 
tightful heirs—his two daughters.” 

Minnie turned deadly pale and looked 
sideways at Major Bond, who found an 
obstinate bone to pick on his plate, and 
undertook the task with noble perse- 
verance. He never looked up at all. 

“Tt isn’t true,” said Minnie. 

‘'T fear there is little doubt. You could, 
of course, take it to the courts; but the 
marriage will now easily be proved.” 

Frances bit her lip and said nothing. 

“Ab, a very strange story,” said the 
Major, feeling that he must say something. 
He was chewing, along with his mutton- 
chop, the cud of disappointment. The 
prospect was most unpleasant, and there 
was but one way outof it. He must show 
up his liabilities to that charming but 
scheming Mrs. Gordon. He had seen 
through her from the first. He had enough 
heart to admire Austin, and was honestly 
sorry that those tiresome debts would 
prevent him from standing well in the 
young man’s eyes. But we are not masters 
of our unpaid debts, and honour cannot 
be afterwards turned into guineas. 
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The lawyer had it all his own way, and 
launched into descriptions of Grace and 
Sibyl], and tried to depreciate their past 
suffering by comparing it to the annoyance 
of the present occupiers. After this the 
meal ended in awkward silence, and every 
one rose as soon as possible, 

Then Mr. Blackston went to speak alone 
to Mrs, Gordon, and an hour afterwards 
he came out into the hall and met Austin, 
who was impatiently waiting for him. 

The lawyer had certainly a tremor in his 
voice as he shook Austin’s hand warmly, 
saying : 

“This is a very sad trial, but—yes, I 
must say it, Mr, Gordon—your mother is 
a noble woman—a noble woman; there 
has never been a moment from the begin- 
ning till now when she had one selfish 
feeling. She has been actuated by the 
highest ideas of principle which I have 
ever come across. I have just had this 


telegram from a friend to whom I wired in 
London: ‘Everything is as you describe. 
No doubt about the legality. You had 
better come at once.’ Your mother agrees, 
but I have suggested that you should come 
with me to tell Miss Gordon and her 
sister that they are now co-heiresses,” 


“My mother wishes me to go?” 
Austin’s heart bounded with joy. 

“ Yes, you will represent her; so I 
think we can come to terms, because, of 
course, legally we are bound to restore 
everything. Mrs. Gordon tells me that is 
impossible; but it might of course be 
settled amicably.” 

“T cannot ask a favour,” said Austin, 
another fear finding its way into his heart 
that he was to be used in order to get 
better terms, 

“A favour! The girls are quite young. 
No, the person to be mollified is Miss 
Evans, By the way, you know the 
address. Can you come up by the one 
o'clock train?” 

“Yes, certainly. I will first speak to 
my mother.” 

He went upstairs into Mrs. Gordon’s 
boudoir. His mother was reading a 
letter, and looked up as he entered. Her 
look troubled him; there was no more 
softness left in it. The blow was too 
heavy to bear, and yet she would not own 
herself beaten. 

“ Mr, Blackston wishes you to go with 
him, Anstin, and see these Gordon girls. 
Say what you think best from me. I 
must not be troubled with details; I must 
not be hurried unduly.” 





“ Mother, if you knew Grace Gordon, 
if you could guess what a noble-hearted 
girl she is, what a guardian angel she has 
been to that sister, you would know 
that she could not do anything that was 
unkind.” 

Mrs. Gordon’s lip curled scornfally. 

“T know you can be eloquent on the 
subject of Grace Gordon, but of course 
you will remember, Austin, that I can 
never give my consent to that marriage, 
The mere difference of an accident of birth 
was not my only objection.” 

“ Mother !” 

“No; now there is all this wretched 
business ; besides, your own feelings would 
be against making up to an heiress, What 
would the world say? Make any amends 
you like but that. One has pride left if 
not money.” 

Mrs. Gordon walked out of the room, 
but in another moment she returned, and 
she noticed that her parting shaft had not 
been in vain. She had, she hoped, saved 
herself from such a daughter-in-law. She 
could not have borne that; there was a 
depth to which her pride could not 
descend. Had she not enough to bear 
already ? 

* By the way, Austin, Major Bond left 
this note of condolence for me; but I can 
read between the lines, though the man 
only says he must put off the happy 
moment because of temporary difficulties,” 

Austin had no sympathy left for 
Minnie. 

“ He soon shows his colours. I should 
not regret him. Good-bye ; I must be off.” 
* Good-bye,” Mrs. Gordon said coldly. 

“There will be happy times in the 
future, mother.” 

His mother did not wish for sympathy, 
and she did not even turn round to hear 
his last remark. 

His journey to London was the most 
terrible ordeal he had ever experienced. 
Mr. Blackston showed his sympathy by 
constantly talking of outside subjects, and 
Austin had to answer; all the while his 
heart was heavy, and his mind in a whirl. 
Grace was going to be legally righted ; 
Grace and Sibyl would come back home; 
but—— 

Once more he stood at the door of the 
small house which had been twice shut 
against him; but then he had been filled 
with hope, and there were possibilities in 
the future; now, he had to crush hope, 
and to face the fact that all was truly over. 
Hard work, trials, a life without the 
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highest sympathy, all these would be his 
portion; but as for the rest, all was— 
must be over. He it was who now bore 
the disgraced name, though no one knew 
it. 

Mr. Blackston’s card was a safe pass- 
port, and in a few moments the two men 
were in the presence of Nan; but what 
a transformed Nan! There was a new 
light in her eyes, a new elasticity in her 
step. Her very plainness was trans- 
figured, and her voice was no longer 
harsh, as she held out her hand. 

“T know your business, Mr. Blackston.” 

“Tt was Mr. Gordon who came first to 
tell Miss Gordon the news. I think we may 
say, Miss Evans, that you see before you 
a very—I may say the most disinterested 
man I have ever come across; but for 


Miss Evans was prepared to be gracious, 
and was glad of this excuse. Even a well- 
seasoned spinster feels a little guilty when 
she remembers having turned out of her 
house the “most disinterested man” in 
the world. 


‘’Mr, Gordon is welcome. We do not 


always recognise our friends.” An amused 
smile played round the usually stern face. 


“T hope I shall not be in the way this 
time,” he said, with an answering smile, 
which, however, was full of sadness if Nan 
had known his face well enough to de- 
cipher it. 

“T did you wrong ; I have heard much 
since; but”—and here her face looked 
stern again—‘' nothing in the future can 
undo the past. My poor children. This 
time, Mr. Blackston, tell me it is true. 
You would not have deceived me.” 

“Tt is true; and really it accounts for 
many things.” 

“T find Grace never really doubted it. 
Her father tried so hard to tell her some- 
thing on his death-bed—tried to point to 
the bureau; but being then ignorant of 
the trouble, she could not help him. He 
wanted to undo the past, and could not, 
Poor man, he must have suffered, 
indeed |” 

“There are many matters to consult 
about. I wished to talk them out with 
| you first, Miss Evans,” said the lawyer. 
“Dr. Smith sends you and your charges 
many messages. We never doubted James 
Gordon enough. Without Mr. Austin 
Gordon—I say it again—the truth would 
never have been known.” 

“ You shall see Grace and tell her your- 
self,” said Nan. 





She could be charitable now. Indeed, 
if Austin Gordon had not been his mother’s 
son, she would have said a great deal more; 
but she was surprised at his answer. 

“TI need not trouble Miss Gordon 
to—— I mean, I merely came to assure 
her and her sister of my mother’s deep 
concern at what has taken place.” (This 
was true enough.) ‘She has commanded 
Mr. Blackston to carry out all necessary 
formalities as soon as possible. Perhaps 
you will kindly tell her all this; but I 
preferred coming myself to—show our 
deep concern.” 

Austin has spoken all this as if it were a 
set speech prepared beforehand, 

Nan at once saw through the thin veil 
of pride. She was touched, in spite of her 
hatred of ‘that woman and her son.” 

‘‘No; I cannot give the message. It is 
your duty. Come. Mr. Blackston, I shall 
be back in a moment,” 

Nan led Austin downstairs into a small 
sitting - room overlooking the London 
garden, now bare and desolate; but the 
wintry sun had suddenly gleamed forth, 
and, mingling with the foggy atmcsphere, 
gave everything a poetical look peculiar to 
the great city. Miss Evans left him, and 
Austin clenched his hands, determined to 
be firm and brave. 

In another moment, Grace opened the 
door, and stood there holding out her 
hand. It was a Grace, however, he had 
never seen before. The very tread was 
lighter and happier; the smile was the 
smile of youth and joy ; and poor Austin’s 
resolution was tried to the uttermost when 
he said simply : 

“T have come to—wish you joy, Miss 
Gordon. 

Grace’s hand was in his; but the clasp 
had nothing in itof the old Unterberg touch. 

“You are angry with us still,” she said 
in the old, half childlike, half protecting 
tone she used sometimes to Sibyl, ‘“ Miss 
Evans could not tell, could she? Forgive 
her.’ 

“Angry! That is not a feeling I have 
a right to adopt. I want your forgive- 
ness. We have kept you out of your in- 
heritance all this time.” 

Grace laughed. The idea amused her, 

“As if you could help it! The very 
first moment you knew you came. We 
can’t make out how you discovered it, 
But why does one person’s happiness 
bring sorrow to some one else?” 

This conversation was dangerous, Austin 
kuew he must put an end to it, 
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“Don’t think of the other side of the 
picture.” 

“T can’t help it. Why, are you going? 
Sibyl wants to see you. Oh, do you re- 
member all you did for us at Unterberg ? 
Do you think the debt is not all on my 
side? I trusted you with that secret. I 
know it will be safe; and Sibyl is so 
much changed, you would not know her. 
I was getting miserable about her; but 
now it will be all right; only she will 
blame herself. After all, it was my fault. 
I forgot she was so young, and really I 
was very, very dull company.” 

* You are an ang——” 

‘Don’t say anything foolish, please.” 

How strange to hear Grace laugh ; to 
see her look younger than Sibyl. 

“You are right. I had better go.” 

He made a step towards the door. 

“You must not go yet.” 
again, “You look so unlike yourself, 
What would Herr Chones say ?” 

Grace talked at random. 

Life was so lovely, so wonderful, and her 
heart so strangely light ; but he, her lover, 
was changed. It was because she was rich 
and he poor. That made no difference to 
her. She remembered his goodness, his 
devotion to the unknown and poor Grace 
Evans, and Grace Gordon was proud to 
give him everything ; only now he seemed 
unwilling to ask for it! He could not be 
hurt at Nan’s conduct. Was that the 
reason of his chilling manner ? 

‘*Grace,” he said suddenly, unable to 
bear her light-heartedness, ‘‘ you forget that 
I am no longer the same Austin Gordon 
who believed he could——” 

“ But you are the same—I am changed. 
The weight of years seems lifted off. I 
wish I could tell you what I feel; I wish I 
could explain ; and then to think that it 
is all your doing—that is almost the best 
part of it? Are you still angry with 
Nan?” 

“No, no; she had a right.” 

“Not if she had known. But you don’t 
know her yet. She has done everything for 
us, and given us love—oh, such love, when 
no one else was there to love us. I want 
to tell you so many things about our 
youth. Father did care for us in his own 
way, but I think now I know that that 
wrong always came between us and him. 
He was sorry, and could not say it, Oh, 
that last night!” 

“Did he say anything ?” 

‘*No, but he looked. Oh, he tried so 
hard to speak. I shall never forget it. 


She laughed | 





I felt that there was something I ought 
to know--something that mattered very 
much,” 

Grace sat down and crossed her hands 
ov her lap, forgetting the present. A little 
ray of fog-enveloped sunshine played round 
her soft shining hair, and Austin could 
bear it no longer. 

He came and sat down close beside her, 
and took her hands. Then all her face 
smiled, and the joy of perfect love and 
perfect understanding filled her whole 
being. She, who had always before kept 
in every outward expression of love, who 
had never dared to show it, now seemed 
quite unable to repress it. Why should 
she? He had so often told her he loved 
her, and now she could return his love, and 
in returning it she could give back some of 
the debt she owed him now she had 
nothing to hide, nothing to be ashamed 
of, nothing to trouble her. Life was 
almost too perfect, and every now and 
then Grace paused to ask herself if it 
were all true, and if Heaven meant her, 
Grace Gordon, to be happy—as happy as 
the day was long. 

“ Why did you say you wanted to go?” 
she asked, letting her hands lie in his. 
* You are still afraid of Nan.” 

‘‘ No, I am afraid of myself.” 

‘Because you think I am changed. If 
you only knew! I am changed, I am 
another Grace, because I am so happy.” 

She looked up into his face without a 
shadow of doubt, and the look said plainly 
that she was happy because she could love 
him now. What was he to do; how could 
he explain to her that his mother had 
forbidden it, and that he must now work 
for her? Howcould he tell her this, whilst 
she was claiming his promises? But it 
must be done. 

Bat first-—— 

‘Listen, my darling, I am doing 
wrong in speaking like this. You know 
how much I have loved you, even when 
you repulsed me. Well, now life has 
changed; I have taken your place, and 
I thust say as you did: ‘I can never 
marry.’ ” 

Grace only laughed. 

“Just because I have money! But 
bofore that I was in a very different posi- 
tion. I had no home. No, I was bound 
to give myself up to Sibyl; but now all 
has changed. No, we have not changed 
places, if you love me still.” 

“If? I love you a thousand times 
more. I understand your noble nature 
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better than ever before. But no, Grace; 
listen. My mother claims my help now. 
That which gives to you takes away from 
her, and I must work for her. Do you 
understand? I am no longer free.” 

Grace looked up at him for a moment 
with a troubled expression in her eyes, 
and then the sweetest smile broke over 
her face. 

“Of course you must do your duty 
first. We will wait; and there may be 
ways and means, but not yet; I see she 
would not like it. But by-and-by, when 
she has forgiven us, then she wil! forget, and 
she will let us share with her. Oh, Austin, 
she would take it from you if not from 
me. Don’t you see that, and——” 

“ Bat—no, no, Grace ; do not tempt me. 
I will not ask you to wait. Wait—how 
long? HowcanI? I came here now for 
the last time to tell you this, and to tell 

Ou: ” 

“Tell me nothing.” The eyes looked up 
at him—sweet, true eyes—the eyes which 
had first made him think of a Madonna— 
and now there was joy added in the 
expression and never a doubt. What 
could Austin do; how could his mother’s 
words bear fruit now? They seemed as if 
they had never been spoken, 

“Grace, Grace,” he said suddenly, for- 
getting every consideration, every trouble, 
every disgrace connected with the miser- 
able story. “My love, my darling, I am 
not worthy of such love.” He had gathered 
her to him in his strong arms, and Grace 
found shelter and love at last. Her head 
rested contentedly on his breast, and she 
felt the throb of the strong man’s strong 
love. There was no shadow of doubt now, 
no regret, nothing between them but per- 
fect trust. No one could separate them ; 
there might be obstacles in the future, and 
there were great obstacles in the present, 
but all was swallowed up in this moment’s 
happiness. His lips rested a moment on 
her fair hair, then her face was shyly 
lifted, a rosy blush overspread her fore- 
head and her cheeks, and their lips met. 
These two had nothing to fear, nothing to 
reproach themselves with ; they knew that 
they could be true to each other, and that 
terrible demon of doubt never once entered 
their minds. 

They said no more words; none were 
needed. In that one moment eternity 
seemed to begin, and their souls were 
united. There are some who doubt the 
lasting power of passionate love, but it is 
because they believe that passion is too 








often based on selfishness. It is because 
the Heaven-given fireis not allowed fuel that 
it dies ; but of its divinity let no one doubt. 





CHATHAM AND ITS DOCKYARD. 

IF any one were inclined to dispute the 
claim of Kent to be called the garden of 
Eagland, he would surely recant his heresy 
and acknowledge the justice of the re- 
ceived opinion, on a journey from Victoria 
Station to Chatham. The charming Crays 
would convince him, surely, with their 
soft vales, and rich copses spangled 
with wild flowers, silver spangled with 
anemones and golden with primroses, 
And if the flowers are not convincing 
enough, there are the fruits in their 
season ; strawberries coming on just now, 
arranged in huge beds of twenty or thirty 
acres or so, all as neatly kept and trim as 
the finest garden in the land. Then there 
are the hop gardens, more picturesque than 
foreign vineyards far away, as they dance 
before the eyes in a kind of misty mazo, 
with accompaniment of quaint oast-houses, 
with conical roofs and white cowls. And 
here is Meopham, the Meccah of the hop 
country, with its sunny farm-houses, its 
lanes and shady nooks. There is health 
and wealth among the fruit and hop 
gardens, and the whole country wears a 
smiling prosperous look, and that in spite 
of the drizzle which sometimes veils the 
landscape; but with wondrous gleams of 
light behind the veil, and sudden shining 
forth of hidden radiance. 

Then, after burrowing among chalky 
cuttings and tunnels, there is the coming 
out into the broad valley of the Medway, 
with the river gleaming through all the 
smoke and steam and haze, and in the neck 
of the valley is dim old Rochester, with 
cathedral tower and castle keep, rising 
solid and grey above the chequered house- 
tops. But Chatham itself in a drizzling 
rain is not inspiriting. On one side are the 
heights, half visible in a chilly haze; on 
the other, the High Street of Chatham 
stretches its indefinite length, surely the 
longest street in the kingdom, taking in 
Rochester and Stroud, and as ancient as 
any, for it is a bit of old Watling Street, 
the highway of Briton and Roman, of 
medieval kings, of armoured knights, of 
princes and ambassadors in lumbering 
coaches and six, of smart dashing post- 
chaises and the “‘ Highflier” Kentish mail, 
with its prancing horses and echoing horn. 
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But except that it is narrow and old- 
fashioned, there is nothing very attractive 
about the Chatham end of the street, 
which we cross to follow the military road, 
that leads towards the great army and 
navy depét. Here everything is neat and 
trim; the long line of barracks, where 
sentries are on the go, squads are marching 
to and fro, and where sounds every now 
and then some shrill bugle-call; the gun 
wharfs, where the tackling is all ship-shape, 
and the Government lighters hang on in 
regular lines; the Marine barracks, with 
a fine old-fashioned flavour of pigtail and 
pipe-clay about them. Here, too, is St. 
Mary’s Church, which, without any archi- 
tectural merit, has the same fine crusted 
associati.ns, with valiant sea captains and 
fiery old commodores. And here are the 
dockyard gates within a handsome brick 
archway, that seems to date from the days 
of the Stuarts, with the Royal arms in 
handsome colours and gilding, which was 
put up early in the present contury, if the 
inscription thereon is to be credited. 

But just now the midday gun has thun- 
dered forth its note, and from the dock 
gates there is a general rush of artisans 
and employés, who spread themselves in 
every direction. For everywhere barracks 
and stores and old-fashioned redoubts are 
sandwiched in with bits of civilian town. 
It is Brompton, or New Brompton, or Gil- 
lingbam, separated from its neighbour by 
tracts of grassy common, and peopled 
chiefly by those employed in the Govern- 
ment establishments and others more or 
less dependent upon them. But here 
again are military quarters, with detached 
buildings for the married part of the 
regiment, pleasant enough, with children 
clattering about the outside stairs and 
balconies, Mr. Atkins putting up a trellis 
over his door, to be covered presently with 
nasturtiums or runner beans, while Jones 
and his children are playing with a dog 
and a bail. 

Close by is a soldiers’ home and coffee 
palace, all very neat and clean, and adorned 
with texts and chromos, and at this moment 
fragrant with the aroma of roast beef. 
Excellent beef it is, with ‘“ Yorkshire,” 
greens, and potatoes, and all for the modest 
price of sixpence. There is a comfortable 
smoke-room, too, supplied with news- 
papers and periodicals. Beds, too, can be 
had on equally moderate terms. And for 
time-expired men—one or two of whom 
are staying in the house—here is a com- 
fortable hotel, where they are in no danger 





of fooling away the reserve pay they have 
just drawn, Several other establishments 
of the same nature exist in other parts of 
Chatham, and are well-frequented by the 
steadier class of soldiers, although the 
average ranker seeks something more 
highly flavoured and exciting than the 
evening entertainments of these useful 
institutions, 

Happily the weather has cleared as we 
leave the soldiers’ home, and a fresh, 
pleasant breeze is blowing over Chatham 
Lines. Fine breezy heights are these 
Chatham Lines, once deemed almost im- 
pregnable, but now quite discredited as 
fortifications. The real defences of Chat- 
ham on the land side are miles away in 
the country, and the old ravelins and 
scarps and hornworks and batteries are 
left there chiefly as a warning to young 
engineer officers of what they ought to 
avoid in a scheme of defensive works, 
But from every vantage point fine views 
are to be had of the lower reaches of 
the Medway, as it winds between its 
oozy banks, with the hills of Sheppey 
Isle in the distance, which hide from 
view the buildings of the dockyard of 
Sheerness. Below by the river-side is the 
village of Gillingham, with green marshes 
about it, intersected by innumerable 
muddy channels; and in the reach of river 
opposite Gillingham was first formed the 
nucleus of the present dockyard. For 
here was moored ()ueen Elizabeth’s ‘‘ Navie 
Royall,” of which Lambarde writes that 
“no shipping is anywhere else in the whole 
world to be found either more artificially 
moulded under the water, or more gor- 
geously decked above.” We have changed 
many things since then, but the superiority 
thus claimed may still be asserted without 
fear of disparagement. 

Although the prestige of the Lines as a 
fortress has diminished, there is still plenty 
of military stiz about the place. Detach- 
ments of troops under arms come along 
with the tramp and glitter of disciplinéd 
force, squads are marching past on various 
errands, working parties pass, all smeared 
with clay ; engineers in their striped Glen- 
garrys, for here is their chief dept, and in 
whatever part of the world he is quartered, 
the sapper—as we must no longer call him 
= when home is mentioned, thinks of 
Chatham Lines. 

But by this time the dockyard bell can 
be heard clanging in the distance, and the 
dockyardmen are to be seen scurrying 
over the Lines from all quarters, Following 
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the path, which threads a way between 
barracks and forts and skirts sundry steep 
glissades, we come to the dock gates, not 
the dignified gates under the archway, 
but a pair of working gates which are 
guarded with equal vigilance by the 
detachment of Metropolitan police which 
has them in charge. Nothing passes in or 
out of those gates without a rigorous 
examination ; now it is the laundry cart, 
with baskets full of the starched fronts 
and white collars which are the pride of the 
British naval officer, or it is a van-load of 
stores, or a waggon charged with iron 
castings ; everything undergoes the same 
jealous scrutiny. Sailors and marines 
pass in and out, but only if their names 
are on the list at the gate, and of the 
dockyardmen, as they leave the yard, any 
one is liable to be tapped on the shoulder 
and requested to enter the searching-room. 
For if there may be occasionally a trifle of 
waste at the top of the ladder, down at 
the bottom everything is to be accounted 
for down to a copper filing or a handful 
of tin-tacks. 

Once past the gate, it is evident that 
everything about the dockyard is going at 
fall swing. There is a great building slip 
where a fine second-class battle-ship, the 
“Barfleur,” is being armoured up and plated 
with ceaseless activity. What a hammer- 
ing of red-hot bolts, what a ceaseless clang 
and clatter from the pigmies, who, in little 
swarms, are putting together this great 
sea monster! But even more interesting 
is the sight of one of the most recent 
additions to our line-of-battle ships, the 
“Empress of India,” completed as to her 
hull, and now being fitted up in the biggest 
of the dry docks, four hundred feet long 
by eighty feet wide, which she fills as 
tightly as possible, The new type of war- 
ship is not so ugly as the old race of 
turreted monsters ; there is even a certain 
grace and comeliness about her huge bulk, 
and the swell of her outline is not without 
a form of beauty. You can see how far 
her armour of proof extends, which is from 
the water-line, as she will float with all 
her stores on board, downwards for eight 
and a half feet, and extending for two- 
thirds of her length; eighteen inches in 
thickness backed with teak. Transverse 
armoured bulkheads complete the sides of 
the impregnable iron box which is to pro- 
tect the vital part of the ship, that is, her 
engines, and the lid of the box is supplied 
by a three-inch teak deck above. The 
j broadside above the iron belt is protected 





to a height of nine and a half feet by 
five-inch armour-plates, and the central 
batteries are enclosed by'their iron armour- 
plated bulkheads. The great guns have 
their own armoured towers, with plates 
seventeen inches thick, but under the new 
system it is not the towers which move, 
but the guns, which are mounted “en 
barbette” above the edge of the tower, but 
which can be loaded and trained from the 
shelter of iron-plated shields. 

This noble ship, like her sister vessels, 
will carry an armament which it is hoped 
will prove the most powerful in the world. 
The biggest of big guns have fallen into 
a certain discredit, The hundred-and-ten 
tonner is generally allowed to be too big 
for anything, an unwieldy giant, which, if it 
fails in its one knock-down blow, may 
never be in a condition to give another. 
But the new war-ship’s guns are to be 
sixty-seven tonners of thirteen and a half 
inches bore. If there is any change of pur- 
pose it will be probably in favour of a 
smaller gun carried at the height of twenty- 
three feet above the water-line. Then she 
will have ten six-inch quick-firing guns 
carrying a projectile of a hundred pounds, 
with sixteen six-pounder and eight three- 
pounder quick-firing guns, andeight machine 
guns ready to rain bullets upon any who 
might try to storm her decks ; and she has 
also seven torpedo tubes for the discharge 
of these destructive missiles. Her big 
guns will be worked by hydraulic power, 
rising over the rim of the barbette tower 
to deliver their shot—a projectile of twelve 
hundred and fifty pounds driven by six 
hundred and thirty pounds of powder— 
and sinking beneath it to be sponged and 
loaded and made ready for another dis- 
charge. 

Altogether it would he difficult to ima- 
gine a more powerful and destructive sea 
monster than this latest line-of-battle ship 
now poised so quietly in the huge dock. 
Yet it is a startling thought that with 
all her armament, her defensive armour, 
her complex machinery, and contrivances 
of all kinds for speed and power, with her 
crew of seven hundred officers and men, 
she might be sent to the bottom like a 
stone by some rusty little rat of a torpedo 
boat, could the latter only creep up un- 
observed and get “one in.” To keep 
off the one little rat what elaborate pre- 
cautions are necessary! There is the full 
suit of torpedo netting, such as is now 
lying piled on the wharf, formed of stout 
iron rings bound together by thick wire, 
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Yet those cunning torpedoists are already 
flattering themselves that they have in- 
vented a machine to run through the 
strongest netting, and the only comfort is 


that there is an even chance that the new | u 


machine becomes entangled and loses itself 
in the process, Still, like the lover, the 
torpedo rat comes too near that comes to 
be denied by the iron netting, and the 
war-ship’s best chance is to dispose of the 
enemy in time, which she can surely do if 
she can only see him. Hence the elaborate 
preparations in the way of electric lights, 
chambers for which you can see opening 
out in the vessel's side, so as to sweep the 
waters in the immediate vicinity, as well 
as the electric beam from bridge or con- 
ning tower. 

But both for fighting and manceuvring 
the chief element of success and safety lies 
in swiftness, and to drive this enormous 
mass of fighting material through the 
water requires engines of extraordinary 
power. The engines of our “ Empress” 


are expected to develope thirteen thousand 
horse power with forced draught, and sbe 
will be able to steam probably at the ex- 
treme rate of seventeen and a half knots 
an hour, 


No higher speed than this can 
be gained without sacrificing the fighting 
and seagoing qualities of the ship. As it 
is, running a ship at extreme speed with 
forced draught involves a strain upon the 
boiler-tubes which experts regard with 
something like a shudder, The two crucial 
points which concern most nearly our 
naval supremacy, and possibly even our 
national existence, are conveyed in the 
words “ boilers and big guns,” and reflec- 
tions on these two topics are enough to 
bring grey hairs prematurely upon those 
charged with the ordering of such matters, 
did not they generally take a cheerful view 
of their responsibilities. 

With boilers in our minds we come 
upon the “ Blenheim” in one of the great 
basins, a splendid new ship built by the 
Thames Shipbuilding Company. She is 
one of the new first-class fast cruisers 
intended to travel twenty-two knots, or, 
in the Janguage of common life, over twenty- 
five miles an hour. The “ Blenheim,” in 
her trial between Plymouth and Falmouth, 
actually accomplished that speed within a 
fraction of two-tenths of a knot; but her 
boilers went wrong under the strain put 
upon them, and thus we have her at 
Chatham looking out for new boilers, while 
the former boiler-tubes are piled up along- 
side. The ‘ Blake,” too, is another fine 





ship of the same class, noble in appearance 
and design, and of the same kind is the 
“ Royal Arthur,” launched by the Queen 
last year at Portsmouth, and there fitting 


p. 

These ships are only a few feet shorter 
than the first-class battle-ships — three 
hundred and seventy-five feet against three 
hundred and eighty—but finer in their 
lines and without defensive armour. Their 
engines are protected by a kind of turtle 
back, a sloped steel deck that is all along, 
extending upwards on each side from six 
and a half feet below the water-line to 
eighteen inches above it. These ships ara 
designed as a kind of ocean patrol, to 
protect our commercial routes in time of 
war. They carry a heavy gun at bow and 
stern; but their chief destructive power 
consists in ten six-inch quick-firing guns, 
a new departure in the species, of the most 
formidable character. 

Indeed it is amazing to see all the array 
of cruisers and battle-ships with which 
Chatham’s magnificent basins are — not 
crowded, for they would hold the navies 
of the world with little crowding—but 
lined from end to end, a good mile long of 
battle-ships and cruisers, mostly of the 
best and newest construction. Conspicuous 
among them all is the “ Benbow,” with 
her huge one hundred-and-ten ton guns 
standing out conspicuously ‘‘en barbette.” 
She is a fine-looking fighting craft, and 
if those enormous guns held out she ought 
to be able to sink anything afloat. There 
are several ships, too, of earlier models— 
the old “ Ajax,” as she is affectionately 
called in the yard, and the “ Monarch "— 
which may yet do good service, and two 
queer-looking monsters, the “ Hydra” and 
**Glatton,” which, as they say, can find 
their way by themselves anywhere between 
Chatham and the Nore, but are not to be 
trusted far out at sea, A cluster, too, of 
handsome ships are the torpedo catchers, 
as they are popularly called, their mission, 
it is supposed, being to run after torpedo 
boats and catch them. This they may 
do ; but they are also prepared to torpedo 
anything else that may come in their way 
of a hostile character, as they are well 
supplied with Whitehead tubes, and are 
fitted up with all kinds of electric apparatus, 
the rest of their armament being small 
quick-firing guns. They can run their 
twenty-one knots an hour at high pressure, 
but it is questioned whether their hulls 
are quite strong enough for their powerful 
engines, These smart vessels bear names 
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that are also light and smart, such as 
“Gossamer,” “Skipjack,’ and “ Sharp- 
shooter.” Shakespeare might be consulted 
for future nomenclature, and we might 
have ‘Titania’s body-guard, ‘ Cobweb,” 
“ Motb,” and “ Mustard-seed.” 

There is no specimen at Chatham of the 
Torpedo Mother, such as the “ Vulcan,” 
which we saw last year at Portsmouth— 
one of the strangest craft afloat, fitted up 
as a complete building aud repairing depét 
for torpedo boats, with huge cranes instead 
of davits that will haul up your torpedo 
boat, engines, stores, and crews, with as 
little ado as if it were a cock-boat; and 
a ship which can keep the sea, too, and 
steam eighteen knots an hour, and which 
may be counted on to introduce the beauties 
of torpedo warfare to the most remote 
corners of the globe, 

It is altogether a full mile from one 
end of the Chatham basins to the other, 
and going round each of the three, with 
the various ins and outs, involves a walk 
of about three miles, Starting at one end, 
what a pleasant view there is; the tide 
having come in, and the river placid and 
brimming full, with old Upnor Castle all 
patched and plastered up, but sound and 
habitable still as Queen Elizabeth knew it, 
and in better repair probably than the 
Datch left it, after they had burnt our 
ships and knocked over our feeble defences. 
It is a green and tranquil spot, retired and 
quiet, although the shore is thickly lined 
with Government wharves and storehouses ; 
but as the place is crammed fall of ex- 
plosives of various kinds there is a certain 
propriety in keeping it quiet and select. 

The conspicuous feature of the other 
end of the line is a huge crane, tested to 
carry one hundred and fifty tons, and if 
there is anything in the way of a Woolwich 
Infant to be lifted, this is the machine 
that has to tackle it. Here are the 
lock gates that lead into the tideway, 
where the big war-ships come out when 
they are commissioned, and salute this flag 
and that, and steam away amid the gruff 
thunder of the guns. Even now there is a 
waft of thick smoke from one of the huge 
funnels in the basin. It is the “Narcissus” 
getting up her steam, ready to go out and 
join her companions in the channel, It 
is not always that the big ships can get 
out of the Medway. The Government 
dredges are busy enough, but if they keep 
the channel clear they don’t succeed in 
deepening it much; and yet what enor- 
4 Mous quantities of good Kentish mud has 





been dragged up out of the river-bed in 
course of years, All this big island which 
lies beyond the dockyard basins has been 
made from a sour, desolate marsh into 
good terra firma, out of the mud dredged 
up from the river channel. What a 
quantity of land there is still wasted 
among the oozy channels of the river ! The 
district was probably better looked after, 
as a whole, during the empire of the 
Romans, when there was a large popula- 
tion settled about here, with extensive 
potteries along the river-bank, of which 
many relics have been dredged up. 

But retracing the way towards the dock- 
yard entrance, a succession of busy ani- 
mated scenes meet the eye. Here on 
board one of the battle-ships is a portable 
forge and derrick, and a huge armour-plate 
is being lowered into its place on a re- 
volving turret; there it is a question of 
sending on board the steel fittings of some 
monster gup. Great cranes are at work, 
with the clank of chains and the rattle of 
machinery. In some newly fitted cruiser, 
sailors in working dress are putting 
in finishing touches of paint here and 
there, where their sense of the fitness of 
things may prompt them. [For these 
cruiser men are proud of their craft, and 
will spend some of their spare time in 
embellishing their favourites, and, indeed, 
it is pleasant to note a tone of pride and 
confidence throughout. The men employed 
are proud of their yard, which they justly 
think can compare with any, whether at 
héme or abroad, They are proud, too, of 
the ships they have turned out, of the 
despatch with which they have been got 
ready, of the good work put into them. 

Yet it is a useful contrast to turn aside 
from the activity of the present, and view cer- 
tain relics of the past. In onedeserted corner 
is to be found a melancholy line of strange- 
looking half-dismantled ships, failures of 
one kind or another, yet containing an 
immensé amount of expensive material. 
The dockyard knows their berth as Rotten 
Row, and would like to see the end of the 
old scarecrows, which the rats make play- 
grounds of, but which no other living 
creature cares toenter. But there is another 


set of antiquities of more agreeable aspect. 
Good solid old three-deckers, such as the 
‘‘Pembroke,” used as a dep6t for crews paid 


off, and waiting for other ships. Why 
poor Jack, after a long cruise, should be 
compelled to inhabit one of the these worm- 
eaten old hulks, which cannot be very airy 
or healthy, is a thing past comprehension, 
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when you think of Joe the marine in com- 
fortable roomy barracks, with no cock- 
roaches or bilge water to trouble him. 
But as antiquities these old wooden ships are 
pleasant, with their port-holes and tower- 
ing sides. And next tothe ‘“ Pembroke” 
is an old French corvette, the “ Fonte,” 
which they say was captured in the old 
days of “Nelson and the Nile.” And 
among these curiosities is the “Algiers,” one 
of the first line-of-battle ships fitted with 
steam power, of which we used to think 
a good deal in the Black Sea in the days 
of the old Crimean War, as she could crawl 
along without a wind at some four or five 
knots an hour. 

Now we are once more up to date in 
the midst of a vast machine shop, fitted 
up with the best and moat scientific 
machinery, where plates of steel and iron 
are being cut and pared and punched holes 
in, like so much writing paper. And with 
the noise and clamour of all this in our 
ears, we reach the comparative calm of the 
dockyard gate. The long lines of huge 
funnels, of spars of all kinds, of derricks 
and cranes, of big guns and huge turrets, 
recede in the distance. We have seen a 
noble fleet in process of being fitted with 
every scientific appliance that can add to 
its fightingand manceuvring power ; cruisers 
which will cover the seas as with a cloud, 
huge ironclads which are being armoured 
for the battle which we may hope will long 
be deferred. We have plenty of ships 
coming on of the newest and best; the 
only doubt is whether we have the sailors 
to man them, should the case arise of any 
sudden need for their services. But that 
is a point about which Chatham has nothing 
to say. 

But one thing is plain; with all the 
wealth of machinery and appliances that 
make Chatham Dockyard the best place in 
the world for fitting out war-ships, we 
should take especial care to guard it from 
any sudden coupde main byland or sea. We 
do not want any successors to the Datch in 
the Medway, and a scheme of complete 
defence for this splendid depds of naval 
strength should not be to seek in the hour 
of danger and turmoil. 

A last view of the dockyard we get from 
the esplanade in front of the good old- 
fashioned Fort Pitt, looking down on the 
double reach of the river, where strings of 
barges are tranquilly floating down with 
the tide, and a few trading ships anchored 
in the stream. The declining sun throws 
out the lines of old-fashioned, red-bricked 





storehouses of the Georgian period, and 
lights up the haze of steam and smoke 
from the busy workshops beyond. And 
now we hear the gruff bark of a gun, and 
now a@ bugle-call from some barrack yard, 
But the prevalent sounds are the joyous 
whoops of the children just released from 
school, and the baaing of some sheep, pur- 
sued by a frolicsome terrier dog. And so 
the suggestions of peace and war are 
mingled in our last impressions of Chatham, 





CURIOUS DIVERSIONS. 

ONE of the most curious diversions I 
ever beheld was a sort of game—if any- 
thing so solitary can be called a game— 
invented by a little brother of my own. 
He would decide on two European nations, 
laboriously enter into the study of their 
varying regimental uniforms, and then 
proceed to supply them with armies, 
This he did by tearing great sheets of 
paper into thousands of little bits, on each 
of which, according to nation and regiment, 
he imprinted the image of a soldier. I 
have noted the fallen leaves of a forest 
in late autumn, and I have watched the 
breakers far, far out at sea, through a 
breezy afternoon; but neither of these 
phenomena has conveyed to my mind the 
sense of infinite numbers which, as the 
months rolled by, did those torn papers, 
I used to furtively watch him from behind 
a book in a sort of awe-struck amaze. He 
was a quiet, delicate little fellow, to whom 
school was but a name, one of a clever 
family of brothers, each thinking his own 
thoughts and going his own ways, after 
the fashion of clever families, and there 
seemed something to me almost magnificent 
in the lonely grandeur with which he 
pursued these stupendous preparations. 
But patience and self-reliance such as 
his will bring anybody through anything, 
and so the armies were created at length, 
every regiment packed into its respective 
newspaper. And now the war began, but 
without any of the hubbub usually incident 
on such events. There was a lofty com- 
posure about this little fellow which the 
rulers of the nations have altogether failed 
so far to emulate. He ate a good breakfast 
quite calmly, and toiled upstairs with the 
military strength of two kingdoms reposing 
serenely between his blue-bloused arms, 
Very methodically—it was a work of some 
hours—he next covered the floor of an 
empty room with his soldiers, and then at 
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last their hour had come. With a par- 
ticularly long and coarse darning-needle 
in his right hand, this strange little in- 
ventor — who combined in his small 
person commander-in-chief for both armies, 
the Fates, and an all overruling deity— 
got upon his knees, shut his blue eyes 
tightly, and proceeded to dab vigorously 
amidst the engaging regiments with the 
darning-needle, Here was no war clarion, 
nor any roll of drum. Nobody took any 
notice, nobody had any time perhaps, 
except myself, little older than he was; 
and he occupied the long room totally 
uninterrupted save for the entry now and 
then of some one to pick a cautious way 
over to replenish the fire. When the fray 
grew thick and the fury of battle was strong 
upon him, the little boy would murmur 
twice or thrice a low ‘boom — boom,” 
and the darning-needle tapped and ticked 
like a clock run wild without its pendulum. 
It was late in the afternoon before the 
engagement terminated, and the killed and 
wounded began to be counted up—iife or 
death depended very naturally on where 
the darning-needle had chanced to pierce— 
and then on the morrow the battle was 
renewed, 

I never knew another so curious di- 
version, nor have I ever come across just 
such another little boy. Summer and 
winter, wet weather and fine, the nations 
of Europe were either at war or in the 
course of warlike preparations. I keep 
some of those soldiers still, both horse 
and foot, and occasionally have them out— 
dead and living all jumbled together now 
they lie. Hasty productions they certainly 
are, but very conscientious as to the rough 
outlines of the uniforms, and each with a 
sort of individuality and expression of 
countenance which makes one laugh. The 
little boy grew up into a brave soldier 
himself, just as the least foreseeing might 
have very well known he would. 

I think often, and always with the 
deepest afiection, of two old women, 
sisters—we knew them as Old Mary and 
Old Annie—who lived in a thatched 
cottage near our gate. They were ex- 
tremely poor, keeping body and soul 
together nobody could very well tell how, 
but I never knew two more perfect gentle- 
women, in the highest sense of the word. 
In all the years of our constant inter- 
course, I never remember either of them 
saying an unkind word about anybody, and 
it would be a bad fault indeed for which 
they could not manage to find extenuatory 





circumstances, We children trooped over 
to them almost every afternoon; but 
familiarity in our mutual intercourse did 
not breed contempt. We never failed to 
be ‘treated by them with almost formal 
courtesy, and I must say that we, on our 
side, were just as polite. Day after day, 
in their white “ mutches” and aprons, the 
gentle old women saw us off their little 
premises in state—heavy and slow in their 
movements, while we frisked through the 
long grass and bluebells bordering the 
path. Full of soft regrets were they, per- 
haps, that the weather was “ siccan cauld 
and weetie”; see how “drumlie”* the 
river had already become; or they would 
lift their quiet faces to the frosty heavens, 
comparing notes as to the rising moon— 
which they called ‘“she”—and bidding us 
look at the bonnie “ starren.” 

We started in their house what we called 
a visitors’ book. They were great favourites 
in the parish, and many came to see them ; 
and in this book we decreed, with their full 
concurrence, that every visitor had to write 
his or her name, the time he remained with 
them, and any remark he should choose to 
add. Strange to say, nobody ever ob- 
jected. A not uninteresting volume—at 
any rate, after this lapse of years—is the 
result, Very curious are some of these 
remarks, a whole story in themselves 
sometimes, 

** Jeems Mackintosh and me has striven. 
I'm marryin’ wi’ Leezie Anderson.” Yes ; 
but, alas! “ Leezie ” jilted them both. 

“Gin the guid wife comes in ”—thus 
wrote an honest but henpecked farmer— 
‘she can read here for hersel’ that I } 
canna’ thole her langer. Aiblins I'll be 
aff the morn.” 

He was always threatening to leave her, 
to be “aff”; but he remained where he 
was, henpecked to his dying day. Very 
sweet was the lassie who records tremu- 
lously, in handwriting ‘like the scraping 
of a hen: 

“ Donald Howie asket me yestreen to 
marry him,” 

We were so glad to read that; we 
bad watched the courtship with something 
of anxiety, for Donald, though a great 
favourite of ours, was a flirt. Just under- 
neath, in a clear and dashing hand : 

“O, V. de &., hailing from the south, 
stopped here with his wife whilst a broken 
rein was mended. Married last week for 
love. All is vanity, saith the preacher.” 





* Drumlie= muddy. 
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I did not see these strangers, save, in- 
deed, for the glitter of their carriage on a 
distant mountain road ; but the old women 
often talked pitifully of the restless-looking 
man who had strolled into their cottage, 
and, with a harsh laugh, had written the 
words, and of the pretty young lady with. 
out in the carriage. I remember the rosy 
urchin who indited, just below, as though 
in defiance of any such sentiment : 

“T’ve gotten a bonnie bawbee. I'll buy 
a deevil on a stick wi’ ’t.” 

Old Annie lived toa great age, long 
surviving her sister, and some years after 
her sister’s death became the prey to 
strange fancies, which had something of 
weirdness and poetry in them, painful as 
they were. She insisted that on windy 
nights a “little mannie” came and sat on 
her doorstep and howled there. She lived 
in nervous dread lest, in spite of her 
barricader, he should “win in”; and 
would come sobbing over to us, in the cold 
winter dawn, to say he had been there all 
night. It was terribly sad—our poor old 


friend. Of course, everything that could 
be done was done ; but the “little mannie ” 
was the outcome of a diseased imagination, 
and it all ended in a severe illness, as 


might have been expected. On recovery 
she went to live with relations at the sea- 
side, where I am afraid she was not very 
happy. . : 

It ceems hardly right to call it a diver- 
sion, it certainly was not that, properly 
so-called ; but my thoughts often revert to 
the extraordinary Church of England 
service held regularly, on Sunday after- 
noons, by two of my young brothers. They 
were very pretty boys—one about fifteen, 
the other rather younger—and most devout 
churchmen. The service was held in an 
attic, and was generally well attended by 
our own servants and a shifting congrega- 
tion of outsiders. If my brothers’ motive 
had been anything but the most lofty, the 
proceedings would certainly not have been 
by me here recorded ; but the service in 
the Red Attic, as we called it, was started 
as a sort of mission, and never were more 
earnest missioners than my two brothers. 
People got into the way of coming to this 
service as to any other, and there was the 
utmost decorum of demeanour in the con- 
gregation, though, to tell the truth, how 
everybody kept their gravity I cannot 
understand. I am afraid we could none of 
us have had a very keen sense of the 
ludicrous, To begin with, whether from 
a deep-rooted conviction of the importance 





of ceremonial], or because in spite of their 
single-hearted devotion they were still 
boys, I cannot say, but ours was not what 
could be called a plain service ; and then 
we dealt in no small fry in the Red Attic 
—curates and such like. My youngest 
brother was dean of an adjacent cathedral 
(supposed), and the elder was no less a 
person than a bishop. On ordinary occa- 
sions their vestments were comparatively 
plain, but on feast days the diminutive 
proportions of the chapel could hardly con- 
tain their combined finery ; and when the 
bishop got into his pulpit, his golden 
mitre seemed to lose itself amidst the 
spiders’ webs of the attic roof. The bishop 
was an extraordinarily,almost phenomenally 
clever boy, and I remember portions of his 
sermons to this day. I have heard many 
other bishops preach since—some of them 
better, some most certainly worse. At 
these services I was a regular attendant, 
and I used to sit beside an old sewing- 
maid of ours—an angular, red-nosed old 
Scotchwoman—to whom, I do think, they 
formed a delightful salve of the conscience. 
Anyhow, she went to no other church, and 
she led the responses—not always quite 
correctly—in a terribly austere voice which 
might have been heard downstairs. But 
when I say that none of us had any sente 
of the ludicrous I think I must except her, 
though, to be sure, she only let it get the 
better of her once. I had indeed seen a 
smile play on her features sometimes, when 
the young bishop grew more particularly 
denunciatory of the wickedness of this 
wicked world—the afternoon sunlight fall- 
ing dimly through the skylight on his 
curly head. But there was a pathos in 
that smile; she was a woman who had 
seen much, which even I could detect. 
She was certainly very far removed from 
the ill-timed merriment of the instance to 
which I allude. It was the afternoon of 
Easter, and it seemed to one, at least, of the 
congregation that the clergy were unusually 
long in making their appearance. There was 
a sound of a violent tugging, mingled with a 
confused rustle from the vestry ; and some- 
times voices—one could have declared those 
of my brothers in altercation—drifted to us. 
Old Rosamond awakened from the brown 
study into which she, as was her wont, 
had fallen, her eyes fastened blankly on 
the just then empty pulpit—a wonderful 
erection of old boxes, a flight of steps, and 
red cloth, and a shade of thought, not to 
say uneasiness, crept into her seared coun- 
tenance. But just then the voice of the 
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bishop, chanting, recalled us, and we all 
arose. The dean led the way, perhaps a 
trifle more flushed and less angelic of ex- 
pression than usual, but in great grandeur 
of apparel ; and just behind him, ten times 
more solemn than ever, there came, wob- 
bling and undulating, the bishop, with my 
grand aunt’s long purple satin on, all her 
hoops pinned into a bunch at the back 
under a flowing surplice. On the moment 
the frantic tugs, the altercation, all became 
clear; and with one loud guffaw the old 
woman beside me burst into a roar of 
laughter. I am sorry to say the dean 
instantly became convulsed with mirth, 
and that the congregation, thus incited, 
laughed vociferously in a body. Then 
awful, unspeakable was the fury of that 
bishop! But let me draw a veil over the 
harrowing details. Poor old Rosamond! 
She completely lost her prestige with the 
bishop; but I never blamed her. I sup- 


pose the idea of a boy-bishop in a crinoline, 
denouncing the depravity of human nature, 
was too much for her. 

We really were the most restless people, 
inventing an infinite variety of odd diver- 
sions; but I do not think I shall ever 
forget the time when the bishop, grown 


into a young map, came home on vacation 
from Oxford, determined that we should 
play ‘‘ Hamlet” as adapted and arranged 
by himself. I was still a very small girl; 
but I was Ophelia, as I well remember, 
with pages on pages to lear, full of what 
seemed to me very long words and mystic 
meanings. The rest of the children were 
likewise favoured ; but we had all retentive 
memories and worked with hearty good- 
will; and Hamlet and the Queen—our 
very lovely young governess—did their 
best to aid us. We were short of actors 
and had to make a raid into the midst 
of the nations, and he of the soldiers 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and fol- 
lowed us to the green-room with the same 
patient smile on his face which it was 
wont to wear when conscience prompted 
us to send him off of a morning to an 
adjacent echool. 

So far as I remember, Hamlet and the 
Queen took the greater part of the story 
of the play upon themselves, They had 
colossal réles, which did not, however, I 
venture to assert, weigh too heavily upon 
them. Indeed, there could be no manner 
of doubt about it that Hamlet and the 
Queen were just then very happy. Passing 
sweet was the sparkle of the ()aeen’s dark 
eyes as she bent over the embroidery of 





Hamlet’s robes, and assiduous to breath- 
lessness was Hamlet in supplying her with 
the tinsel beads and other gewgaws required 
for her labours. 

With what I think my second brother 
was jastified in calling our usual infinite 
cheek, we invited everybody we could 
think of within hail to witness the per- 
formance ; and then we erected a mag: 
nificent stage in the back drawing-room. 

When the fateful evening arrived the 
big front drawing-room was packed to 
suffocation, for everybody came, even to 
the well-known London critic who hap- 
pened to be staying in the neighbourhood, 
and as to the advisability of inviting whom 
my second brother—to do his modesty 
justice—had raised a question. But the 
rest of us were all so delighted that any- 
body “worth asking” happened to be near, 
that he had not demurred long, Then the 
play began, and I am safe to say no critic 
ever enjoyed himself more. He laughed 
till he cried, and then began to laugh again, 
all throughout the evening, and I think 
not altogether derisively — after all, a 
young man who held a studentship at 
Christ Church could hardly have produced 
anything totally inane—but simply because 
he was so intensely, unspeakably well enter- 
tained. Of course we all doubtless acted 
splendidly—we afterwards agreed we had 
—but there were necessarily a few hitches, 
such as when he of the soldiers, instead of 
demanding, ‘‘ What! has that villain jilted 
you?” remarked, in pleasant conversa- 
tional toner, “So that villain has jolted 
you, has he!” And when Hamlet franti- 
cally adjured the Queen to cease wringing 
of her hands when she wasn’t dreamin 
of beginning to, but stood staring blankly 
up at him with her big, soft eyes, plainly 
beside herself with consternation to know 
what on earth came next. 

That the tragic end was realistic to a 
degree, and that it shocked some people, I 
well remember. The lady friend officiating 
at the piano made us actors furious by 
refusing point-blank to play the Dead 
March in “Saul.” It must have been very 
awful. I heard one lady—I could point 
her out to this day—whisper to another, 
in a horrified sort of way, that something 
in the comedy line would have been so 
much better, which is a proof what long 
ears little pitchers have and how dangerous 
they may be. 

But the critic was profuse in his com- 
pliments, and assured us, with all appear- 
ance of sincerity as he wiped his moistened 
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forehead, that it was one of the most 
remarkable performances on record. He 
haunted our house like its shadow for 
weeks afterwards, in a way that was 
a striking tribute to genius, And one 
afternoon I found him—I am sure I never 
told tales till now — seated on a stile 
singing, “Green grow the rashes, O,” 
like any mavis—if a mavis can so sing— 
and with the pretty governess beside him. 
Heigh ho ! 





A WOMAN OF THIRTY. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


“WHEN a woman has reached the age 
of thirty there is nothing left for her but 
to be good. I am going to make clothes 
for the poor. Hard me down that roll of 
flannel, Rachel ; I mean to begin at once.” 

“Tt won’t suit you, Sylvia. You are 


not at all that style, and the curates here 
are not worth sacrificing oneself for in that 
way. You will only waste good material, 
and no one will think any the better of you 
for it.” 

‘“* My dear child, arguments are useless, 
I mean to lead a philanthropic life in the 


fature. I repent deeply all the gaieties 
and frivolities of my youth. If 1 had a 
large fortune left me now — now, this 
minute, Rachel—I should found an alms- 
house, or an orphanage, or something. I 
tell you I never felt so good in my life.” 

** And what about the dance next week ? 
Shall you abjare the world for ever?” 

“TI may have one more fling before I 
make all these petticoats,” said Sylvia, 
frowning at the scarlet roll before her. 

“ Well, if it will be any comfort to you, 
you needn’t despair yet. I heard George 
Brett say yesterday that you were the 
prettiest girl in the place.” 

“*Theangel! Did he, though? I always 
thought him rather an outsider before, but 
now I shall be very nice to him. But 
then, he doesn’t know I’m thirty, Rachel.” 

“Té it will be any comfort to you, my 
dear,” began Rachel again, soothingly if 
monotonously, ‘I read the other day that 
women of thirty were all the fashion, and 
that girls of twenty were quite out of it 
—considered to be simple, childish little 
things, in fact, whose acquaintance it 
wasn’t worth while cultivating.” 

“That was written by a person of forty, 
then, my dear,” said Sylvia, in a convinced 
tone. “Take my word for it, Rachel, all 
women ought to be young and beautiful ; 





if they are not they don’t marry—and 
sometimes they don’t marry if they are— 
witness myself! I am a failure, Rachel, 
dear.” 

«You have jilted four men,” said Rachel, 
biting off a thread, “I don’t wonder it 
weighs upon you sometimes. This fit of 
virtue is only fleeting. I shall wait with 
patience for the fifth to turn up.” 

“No. He will never turn up. I shall 
never marry,” said Sylvia sentimentally. “I 
really was very fond of Jim Leslie, Rachel. 
He was a goose to take me at my word.” |. 
She was silent for a minute, and then 
began to flourish her scissors again. ‘To 
tell you the honest truth, Rachel, I mean 
to make a dead set at the new Rector, and 
if I like him well enough I shall marry 
him, and settle down among you, and 
make clothes for the poor every day of my 
life—and soup,” added Sylvia, as an after- 
thought, waving her scissors again. ‘‘ How 
nice it all sounds !” 

‘* How do you know anything about the 
new Rector? He may be married.” 

* But he is not, praised be Providence, 
which sent him down here especially for 
me,” 

“You are horribly flippant, Sylvia, 
really! Ido wonder what will become of 
you eventually, You are a curious com- 
pound,” 

“‘T wonder, too,” said Sylvia, with en- 
tirely impersonal curiosity ; “‘but on the 
whole I think it will be the new Rector, 
Rachel. I suppose I had better part my 
hair. They always like that sort of thing. 
It looks less frivolous and flirty,” she added, 
ruffling up her pretty fair curls with an 
absent hand. | 

“Do as you like, my dear. I shall } 
enjoy seeing you in a new character. But 
in the meantime I am going home.” 

“You are going to do no such thing. 
Papa has been in town all day and will 
come home in a vile temper to dinner, I 
know. I want you to soothe him.” 

“And tell him about your plans.?” 
asked Rachel, subsiding into the chair 
again in token of having accepted the 
invitation. 

‘If you like, Papa would be delighted 
to get me off. Colonel Lennox is not at 
all the sort of man to care to have a 
spinster daughter of uncertain age sitting 
in his pocket all day long. Whenever he 
is angrier than usual with me he always 
Says : 

“¢ Your poor dear mother married me 
when she was only seventeen, Sylvia. 1 
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cannot think how it is you have managed 
so badly.’” 

She spoke in a laughing voice, but the 
tears were very near her eyes. She and 
her widowed father, struggling along to- 
gether on an elegantly small income, were 
about as badly assorted a couple as could 
be found. Handsome, selfish, and careless, 
Colonel Lennox never gave a thought to 
his motherless daughter, except to anathe- 
matise her slowness in “‘ getting off.” 

“Tt’s a most astonishing thing,” he had 
said one day to a friend, “but though 
Sylvia’s a deuced pretty girl and gets on 
with the men uncommonly well, she al- 
.| ways manages to hang fire at the last. 
What she found to quarrel about with 
Jim Leslie, I can’t imagine. ‘Pon my 
soul, it’s very hard on me to have her 
hanging about, getting older every day.” 

And the juvenile-looking Colonel twisted 
his black moustache and looked fierce. 

He was all politeness and amiability 
that night, however, in Rachel’s presence. 
As his daughter had once said, somewhat 
bitterly, he was always pleased to see any 
woman except herself. 

He affably followed them into the draw- 
ing-room after dinner instead of lingering 
over his wine, and made himself very 
agreeable to Rachel Desmond. 

‘* By-the-bye, Sylvia,” he said, when a 
pause had occurred in the conversation, 
“IT saw the Rector to-day. Travelled 
down with him, in fact.” 

Rachel shot s glance at her friend, and 
Sylvia smiled. 

‘Is he likely to be an addition to Carle- 
ton society, papa ?” she asked, 

_“He’s rich enough to do anything he 
likes,” returned her father tersely ; “ but 
he struck me as being very heavy.” 

“That means that he talked about 
politics, I suppose, and didn’t know the 
name of the last horse that won the 
Derby,” said Sylvia cuttingly. She re- 
membered that her father had once de- 
scribed Jim Leslie as “heavy.” They did 
not agree upon many points, this father 
and daughter. 

“Oh, it wasn’t only that, though of 
course the man showed himself completely 
ignorant of the simplest details of sporting 
life. That was only to be expected, for 
all parsons were made so, I suppose. But 
he hardly talked at all. I couldn’t draw 
him out on any subject,” said the Colonel, 
his pent-up disgust bursting forth, “And 
when I said I hoped we should see him to 
dinner sometimes, he said that his parish 








duties were too pressing to admit of his 
joining in any festivities. Canting, dog- 
matical prig !” 

Sylvia sighed, It was quite possible 
that the Rector had heard something to 
Colonel Lennox’s disadvantage, and was 
determined to repudiate at the outset any 
advances that he might make. 

Presently Rachel rose to go, and the 
Colonel took his hat and escorted her 
home. 

“Don’t go to bed till I come back, 
Sylvia,” he said carelessly as he opened 
the door for his guest, “‘I have something 
to tell you.” 

Sylvia’s heart, sank. During the years 
that she had managed her father’s house- 
hold, this formula was only too well 
known to her. It meant that the Colonel 
had been getting into debt again. 

“T am only a burden to him,” she 
thought bitterly; “it is indeed time I 
found a home for myself elsewhere. Per- 
haps my jest to Rachel may come true, 
and I shall really be obliged to set my 
cap at the‘ canting, dogmatical prig’ my 
father met this afternoon! Faugh! I 
wonder how it is that Providence allows 
us to spoil our foolish little lives so?” 

She stood at the window looking out 
into the dark. It was late October, and 
the rustling of the dry leaves fluttering 
down from the lean trees and the wailing 
of the wind made her shudder. 

“T wonder how much he owes, and 
however we shall manage to pay it,” she 
thought, “I have cut down every expense 
that I can, except my dress, and he always 
insists upon my being decently clothed. I 
am one of his many speculations, and not 
the only one that has turned out a com- 
plete failure.” 

She went to the piano and played softly 
to herself till she heard her father’s key in 
the door. Then she sprang hastily up and 
lighted the gas. The Colonel disliked a 
dismal room. 

“What have you been sitting all by 
yourself in the dark for, Sylvia ?” he asked 
as he came in. 

‘‘T like it, papa, and I would rather play 
from memory.” 

He fidgeted about for a few moments, and 
then came nearer to her and placed one of his 
aristocratic white hands affectionately on her 
shoulder. He was always affectionate when 
he was about to tell her something dis- 
agreeable. Sylvia had had experience of 
this fatherly demonstration before, and 
shrank slightly away from him, 
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“ What is it, papa?” she asked coldly. 
“ You said you had something to tell 10¢,” 

Again the Colonel fidgeted and hesi- 
tated until Sylvia’s proud, grey eyes grew 
scornfal. 

“Tt is nothing at all unpleasant, my 
dear—quite the reverse, in fact.” 

“T am very glad to hear it, papa. We 
seldom get good news nowadays.” 

“ Aren’t you very lonely sometimes when 
I am away all day, my dear?” asked the 
Colonel, with some apparent irrelevance. 

“Not at all. I can always go and see 
Rachel if I feel bored.” 

“‘ But Rachel does not live in the house, 
and cannot therefore be much of a com- 
panion to you. You must have many 
lonely moments, my love, when you 
would be glad of—er—company ?” 

Sylvia’s eyes were terrified now instead 
of being scornfa]. What new folly was 
her father about to commit ? 

“T often fear that I have been sefielh 
in leaving you so much alone, my poor 
motherless girl,” said the Colonel; “ but 
now I shall feel remorse no longer. Do 
you understand me?” Then, as Sylvia’s 
face looked unresponsive, he added in a 
Micawher-like burst of confidence: “I— 
er—in short, I am going to be married 
again, my dear Sylvia. I am going to 
give you another mother in the place of 
the one you have lost.” 

There was dead silence in the room. 
Sylvia’s eyes were regarding him with an 
expression in their depths which he had 
never seen there before. He began hastily 
to defend himself. 

“T have been contemplating this step 
for some time, my love; indeed, it is 
principally on your account that I——” 

But here he paused, for Sylvia had 
begun to speak herself without taking the 
smallest notice of anything he said. 

“Have I made your house so very un- 
comfortable for you during all these years, 
papa, that you must needs go and set some 
strange woman over me at the eleventh 
hour ?” 

“Some strange woman ! 
odd way of speaking, my dear. I can 
make allowances for your surprise, of 
course,” said the Colonel, who was at 
heart a little afraid of his daughter, “ but 
remember that everything has its limits, 
As for making the house uncomfortable, I 
am sure you have always tried to do your 
duty ; but you must forgive me for saying, 
Sylvia, that you are no companion to me. 
We have but little in common.” 


That is a very 





“ Very little,” said Sylvia bitterly. 

“T am sorry you take what I meant 
should be a pleasant piece of news in such 
a—in such a spirit, in fact,” said the 
Colonel], unable to find the adjective he 
wanted in his flurry, and therefore leaving 
it out altogether. ‘ Anything that adds to 
my happiness ought to add to yours,” 

Sylvia was silent for a minute. Then 
she said in a harsh voice : 

“ How old is she?” 

“ Quite young,” said the Colonel, with a 
simper; ‘“‘barely twenty, in fact. She 
has means,” he added, casting down his 
eyer. 

Never before had Sylvia Lennox de- 
spised her father as she did now. And she 
despised his future bride with almost equal 
heartiness. What kind of a girl could ske 
be, who, poseessing youth, money, and 
beauty, could marry this broken-down 
Colonel, aged fifty-five, with his padded 
military figure and obviously dyed mous- 
tache? 

“T think it will be time for me to be 
looking out for a home for myself else- 
where, if you are thinking of getting 
married soon, papa,” she said gravely. 
‘** Three people can seldom agree together.” 

‘Ob, there is no hurry, my child,” said 
her father, transparently allowing to escape 
from him the fact that this arrangement 
would be by no means unwelcome to him. 
“ Dear Edith was most considerate about 
it. Indeed, as she is so young and in- 
experienced, she hinted that she should be 
glad to learn from you all about the house- 
keeping and my little ways,” said the 
Colonel, with another simper, ‘which I 
thought was so sweet of her. Your more 
mature experience will be of great assist- 
ance to her, dear child.” 

Sylvia flushed scarlet! To remain on 
as a sort of housekeeper while her father’s 
pretty young wife reigned in her stead and 
took her place as its mistress—ob, it was 
too much! She would marry a coal-heaver 
rather ! 

T hope I shall be off your hands before 
then, papa,” she said quietly. “I shall 
do my best not to disturb your domestic 
bliss, you may be sure, but I have cer- 
tainly no intention of sinking into the 
position you suggest. I would rather be 
an upper servant in some one else’s house 
than in yours.” 

‘Upper servant! What expressions you 
do use, Sylvia,” said her father, his refined 
susceptibilities really shocked at his 
daughter’s brutal plainness of speech. 
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“T am sure I had no intention of such a 
thing, and Edith would be horrified at the 
idea. I think you are taking this in a very 
ungrateful light, Sylvia,” he added. ‘It 
is all for your own good.” 

She did not reply, and he went on: 

“ And I have always been a most indul- 
gent father to you, and allowed you to have 
your own way in everything. Everybody 
says you are one of the best dressed girls 
in the place, and what can a woman want 
more than fine clothes to make her happy ? 
Don’t you know that Emerson says that to 
a woman the consciousness of being well 
dressed is a consolation greater than all 
the comforts of religion ¢” 

‘“*T must think so too, thon,” said Sylvia, 
“for certainly it is the only thing that I 
have ever had to make me happy.” 

And what is the result of it all?” con- 
tinued her father, pursuing his own train 
of thought. ‘ Here you are, after twelve 


years of society, left on the shelf after all. 
Really,” added the Colonel, in an out- 
burst of just indignation, “it is very trying 
to a man who is going to marry again to 
have a daughter of thirty at his wedding.” 

“You needn’t be afraid, papa,” said 
Sylvia quietly. 


“ Make your mind quite 


easy on thatsubject. I shall not be there.” 


CHAPTER II. 


‘So it will have to be the Rector, after 
all, Rachel, dear. You see there is abso- 
lutely no help for it. And last night I 
danced my last valse, I suppose, for Mrs. 
Pritchard told me in confidence that the 
reverend gentleman highly disapproved of 
dancing.” 

Sylvia was sitting on her bed, forlornly 
regarding a torn tulle ball-drees with eyes 
which were sparkling as much with anger 
as any other feeling. 

“ I never could have believed papa would 
have done such a thing. And yet I might 
have known that there was absolutely no 
end to the surprises he prepares for me,” 

Rachel was silent, for they had talked 
over the subject so often in the last few 
days that she could neither soothe nor 
advise any more. 

“T’ve got six months to do it in,” pro- 
ceeded Sylvia recklessly ; “ and if the man 
has got no prehistoric attachment on 
record, he ought to come up to the scratch 
by then.” 

‘But how shall you get to know him?” 

“Oh, through the Hazelforde, of course, 
They are hand in glove with him. I took 





a good look at him the other day, Rachel, 
when I met him in the street. Poor 
creature! he little thought that he was 
parsing the woman who meant to be his 
wife.” 

Perfectly unmoved at Sylvia’s unusual 
way of putting things, Rachel confined her- 
self to asking what Mr. Dyson was like in 
appearance. 

‘i Like ?” said Sylvia indifferently, finger- 
ing a piece of the spangled tulle with loving 
regret ‘ Well, he is rather like a well-bred 
horse, somehow—those Roman-nosed ones, 
you know, with rather wide nostrils, And 
he has thin sandy hair and a lean appear- 
ance.” 

“Sylvia! you cannot mean to marry’ 
him! Even you would not be mad 
enough.” 

**T nevor felt more resolute in my life. 
I mighs have wavered a little perhaps, if 
it had not been for one thing, but now 
nothing would move me.” 

“J thought something had happened, 
your eyes were so big. What is it?” 

“Well,” began Sylvia, settling herself in 
a@ more comfortable position, “it is this. 
You see, I heard it at the dance. I 
told you that I meant to be nice to 
George Brett, and I was, though I must } 
say his is a style that I do not admire. 
He made remarks on every one in the 
room, running down all the girls (except, 
of course, your humble servant), and telling 
me that the prettiest girl there wasn’t a 
patch on the woman who was coming 
down to stay with them in three weeks’ 
time. He assured me that she was simply 
divine. I asked who it was, and he said: 
‘Mrs. Leslie, and Jim’s coming too, of 
course.’ Well, you might have knocked 
me over with a feather after that. But I 
did have the presence of mind to make 
out that the Jim Leslie I was engaged to 
and this man are one and the same. 
They are!” 

* Doesn’t he know you live here?” 

“No. It was all over three years 
ago and we have only been here two. 
Now you see why I have a double reason 
for marrying Mr. Dyson, Rachel. Jim 
shall not have the pleasure of imagining 
that I have kept single for his sake,” 

‘But are you sure it’s his wife? It 
might be his mother.” 

“Bat he is an orphan, of parents bereft, 
you see! No, I’ve made up my mind, and 
I shall make him propose as quickly as 
possible.” She knitted her pretty brows 
for a moment. ‘I must get to know a } 
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little about his character first, though. 
Not that it will help me one bit, for when 
you know one man you know all. They 
are perfect sheep. Flatter them and you 
can lead them wherever you like.” 

She shook herself off the bed as she 
spoke and landed on the floor in a 
crumpled heap. 

“T am going to the Hazelfords this 
very minute, Rachel, and I want you to 
come too. There is not a moment to be 
lost. I know he will be there. It is their 
at home day, and he loves tea and scandal. 
I have got to know that already, you see.” 

She dressed herself rapidly and plainly, 
smoothing down the mutinous curls with a 

‘relentless hand. She was dressed in 
Quaker grey from head to foot, with a 
little grey plume in her close-fitting hat. 

“Now I’m sure that looks neat and 
quiet, Just the sort of thing to strike the 
eye. He will say, ‘What a nice, simple, 
unaffected little girl.’ And he will walk 
home with us, Rachel. Mark my words,” 


The clock struck four as the two girls 
entered Mrs, Hazelford’s drawing-room. 
Sylvia’s eyes at once took in the fact that 
there was only one guest present, and that 


her victim. 

She prepared for conquest. 

“T don’t think you have met Mr. Dyson 
before,” said Mrs, Hazelford, performing 
the introduction with lazy good-humour. 
“Mr. Dyson—Miss Lennox, Miss Des- 
| mond,” 

Sylvia sat modestly down on a emall 
chair, and asked Mrs, Hazelford, in a clear, 
low voice how the clothing club was getting 
on. 

“T shall have a few little contributions 
to send you, dear Mrs, Hazelford,” she 
said. “I am afraid it will be a trying 
winter for the poor.” 

Her hostess was a little surprised at 
Sylvia’s unusual charity, but as she was 
one of those persons upon whom it is 
possible to practise the grossest deceptions 
without their ever being conscious of it, 
she took the offer in very good part. 

“Poor girl, I dare say she thinks it is 
time she was doing some good in the world,” 
she thought, without an idea of Sylvia's 
ulterior motive in the matter. ‘ Women 
do wake up like that sometimes, I suppose, 
and I am sure I thall be very glad of her 
help in the parish.” 

And in the meantime Sylvia, in a soft, 
cooing voice, was thanking the Rector 
enthusiastically for his last Sunday’s 
sermon. 





“Tf only you knew what a long time it 
is since we have had such a treat!” she 
said, raising her pretty eyes to his. “I 
assure you, I actually saw tears in Molly 
Barker's eyes, and ehe is a most hardened 
old woman.” 

Like most clergymen, the Rector 
cherished a secret idea that his sermons, 
if ever printed, would make his name a 
household word on every hearth. He 
began to find Sylvia Lennox an agreeable, 
appreciative young woman. As he looked 
down at her, Sylvia thought. he resembled 
a horse more than ever. 

“Tt is always pleasant when one comes 
to a strange parish to find that one begins 
to win the hearts of the people so soon,” 
he said, moving his head a little from side 
to side as though he were suffering from a 
stiff neck ; “ but I had no idea that such a 
rich reward was in store for me. “The 
woman Barker must have a mind of more 
than average intelligence.” 

“T have always thought her incorrigible 
before,” murmured Sylvia, “ but now I 
have seen her touched by the beautiful 
simplicity of your words, I shall take fresh 
heart again.” 

“Let me get you some more tea, Miss 
Lennox,” said the Rector, quite warmly. 
And he started on his journey to the tea- 
table, walking delicately like Agag of re- 
nowned memory. 

“T hope you will let me be of what use 
I can in the parish, Mr. Dyson,” said 
Sylvia sweetly, as he came stalking back 
again ; “but my father,” with a little sigh, 
“does not approve of my visiting much 
among the poor.” 

Her object in this speech was twofold. 
She wished to pose as a woman who would 
spend her life by the side of pauper sick- 
beds, if only a harsh parent permitted it, 
and she also wished to intimate to Mr. 
Dyson that he need not expect to find her 
too often in the haunts of misery. The 
wishes of the woman must, alas, some- 
times give way to the obedience of the 
daughter ! 

Nothing could exceed the lean Rector’s 
admiration of this mute heroism and self- 
abnegation on Sylvia’s part. He began to 
think he had found a kindred soul at last. 
The Carleton people had not hitherto 
shown much enthusiasm either for his 
sermons or himself. 

“T quite understand,” he said sym- 
pathetically. ‘ Sometimes one’s duty points 
to what seems to be almost the wrong path, 
does it not? But I am sure,” said the 
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| Rector, with a pulpit-like air, “you will 
reap a rich reward in the days to come.” 

“I hope so,” murmured Sylvia, with 
downcast eyes. 

The reward she meant to reap was rich 
in worldly goods at any rate. But she 
began to wish that its hair was not quite 
so thin and quite so sandy. 

““T have been over the parish very 
thoroughly,” began the Rev. Mr. Dyson 
again, happily unconscious of Sylvia's 
almost profane thoughts, ‘and I find there 
is much to he done to ease the suffering 
poor. Er—do you take an interest in 
drainage, Miss Lennox ?” 

Sylvia shook her head in a melancholy 
manner. 

“T am afraid in my visits to these poor 
people,” she said gently, “that I know 
more about non-drainage than anything. 
It is really terrible to think how the care- 
lessness of a landlord ‘may be the source 
of bringing disease and death to hundreds 
of innocent people !” 

“Exactly so. You put the case very 
forcibly. It is my pet scheme at present 
to get this parish properly drained.” 

Sylvia rose to go with a suggestion of 
regret in her manner. 

“Tt is a fascinating subject,” she said 
with a sigh ; “ but I am afraid I dare not 
stay any longer. Papa does not care to 
find me out when he comes home.” 

She looked dutiful and submissive, and 
the Rector thought her a very charming 
woman, He would have liked to offer to 
escort her on her homeward way, only her 
last words had a sort of firmness about 
them that seemed to preclude the idea of 
such a delightful possibility. - 

‘So he didn’t come home with us, after 
all, Sylvia,” said Rachel, as they walked 
away together. 

‘“‘ Because I didn’t choose that he should, 
my dear,” remarked Sylvia, with her head 
rather high in the air. ‘He would have 
been only too delighted to have done so. 
He will be even easier to manage than I 
thought. It is really quite a pity, and 
gives no zest to the pursuit.” 

ey Don’t be too sure, Sylvia. He looks 
8 y: ” 

“So he is, and forty other unpleasant 
things into the bargain. He is weak, and 
obstinate, and egregiously conceited. Oh, 
my poor Jim!” added Sylvia, her eyes 
upraised in self pity, ‘‘ how little did you 
think what sort of a man your successor 
would be!” 

Rachel looked at her curiously. 





“TI never knew any one quite like you 
before,” she remarked. ‘ How can you 
marry a man you dislike and despise ?” 

“ Because the pill is gilded, dear; and 
because I am thirty, and because papa is 
going to marry again. Five years ago, my 
child, instead of pandering to his tastes by 
talking about sermons, and clothes, and 
drainage,” said Sylvia, “I should have 
treated him as the dust beneath my feet. 
I can’t marry the man I want, and I can’t 
afford to wait. Voili tout. I have grown 
wiser, you see.” 

* And happier ? ” 

“My dear Rachel, I was never inclined 
to be tragic. I am always happy—some- 
times more, but generally less so. I shall 
make the creature a model wife — his 
Christian name is Peter, by the way. I 
shall organise charity concerts, and give 
parochial dinners, and behave well, and, in 
short, act as a well-dressed nineteenth 
century Christian should.” 

“ And how shall you feel when / you 
come across Jim Leslie?” asked Rachel 
Desmond, 

Sylvia poked her umbrella into the 
ground several times reflectively before 
she replied. 

“T am not romantic,” she said at last. 
“T shall neither faint nor scream when 
I see him ; I shall greet him with a hollow 
society smile, all the while pressing my 
hand to the aching void which was once 
my heart, as the heroines do in novels, 
But I don’t mind confessing to you, Rachel, 
that I shall not feel altogether pleased at 
meeting him again; there are so many 
awkward reminiscences to avoid. He 
knows my age, for one thing.” 

“ Sylvia, you really have no heart !” 

“That is the reason why I shall make 
the Rev. Peter Dyson such an irreproach- 
able wife, dear. I am a woman with 
a past—four pasts, in fact, if you count 
them all—and I have buried it decently in 
a deep, deep grave. It will never emerge 
to haunt my leisure moments, I shall be 
an energetic common sense sort of person, 
with more head than heart, and more 
money, I hope, than either,” 

“*T wonder if you really mean half you 
say ¢” 

of All of it,” said Sylvia, ‘“‘and more 
too.” 

“ But——” 

“ Now don’t begin on Jim Leslie again, 
there’s a dear. You shall see our first 
meeting, and note every throbbing pulse 
and quivering eyelid, if youlike. I wonder 
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if he ever told his wife about me ; I shall 
find out in two minutes if he has, Did 
you ever know, Rachel, that a woman is 
never happy till she has succeeded in 
wrenching from her husband’s unwilling 
lips the history of all his past love affairs ; 
and that when she has got her heart’s 
desire, and he has been as ‘frank and 
open’ as she wished, she is then the 
most jealous and miserable creature in the 
world? It sounds paradoxical, but it’s 
true!” 
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— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


lr was nearly eight o'clock on the 
following morning, and Marjory was 
sweeping the hall. Mrs. Mackenzie was 
in the kitchen, and Mackenzie was making 
William Finlay’s life a burden to him 
somewhere in the stable-yard. Brydain 
himself was not yet down. The morning 
was bright and sunny, and Marjory had 
set the great front door wide open. 
Through this she could see the pine avenue 
and a glimpse of the village. 

Marjory’s face was by no means the 
same as when her mother had sent her 
to bed the night before. It had been 
absolutely dazed and blank then; it was 
dazed and wild-looking still ; but beneath, 
and, as it were, penetrating the confused 
vacancy of it, was a look of acute anxiety 
which almost amounted to despair. It was 
difficult to imagine Marjory any paler than 
usual; she was always so white that no 
increase of pallor seemed possible; but 
this morning there was a shadow over her 
whiteness, which gave her a curiously worn 
look, and under her eyes were heavy, dark 
shadows that told of a restless or a 
sleepless night. Something about her 
slender figure standing out against the dark 
wainscoted hall seemed to accentuate all 


this. She looked so small and so fragile 
by contrast with the massive surroundings. 
She went about her work listlessly and 
languidly, looking up at every movement 


outside. In every stir of a bird in the 
pine branches, and every distant sound 
from the village, she seemed to find a 
welcome momentary distraction and relief. 
When, at length, the sweeping was over, 





she leaned her broom carelessly in one 
corner of the doorway, and, instead of 
making the least attempt to set any 
furniture of the hall in order, or to dust, 
leaned against the opposite doorpost, and 
gazed aimlessly up into the May morning 
sky. It was very quiet and peaceful. 
The trees moved very gently in the 
breeze, and backwards and forwards 
before the doorway swallows darted 
through the soft air. Swallows flew 
round and round the Great House all the 
summer long, but never, within the memory 
of man, or within the records of tradition, 
had they been known to build against its 
walls, 
Suddenly a cheery sound broke into the 
silence. It was James Macgregor whist- 
ling as he came from the village to the 
moor with the letters. His whistling was 
simply the outcome of a light-hearted 
disposition; he whistled whatever the 
weather might be, and louder on a sunny 
morning; but the Prydain people, in 
common with all others on his way, had 
come to regard it as a stereotyped an- 
nouncement of his approach, and as 
such it fell on Marjory’s ears. 

Since Brydain’s arrival, Mackenzie had 
not given a thought to James Macgregor. 
He only watched for him when he was 
hoping for a letter from Brydain. At other 
times, Macgregor, when there were any 
letters, generally threw them placidly down 
at the foot of one of the trees, and went 
his way. This morning, as Marjory heard 
his whistle and caught sight of him, she 
thought that she would stroll down the 
pine avenue and meet him, She did not 
care in the least whether there were any 
letters or not ; but it seemed to her that it 
would be easier to do that than to go on 
with her work. 

So she slowly moved down the steps 
and walked along in the sunshine to the 
place where the track crossed the avenue, 
and reached it just at the same time with 
Macgregor. He stopped his whistling to 
greet her. 

“Good morning,” he said, “ You'll 
want the letters. There's one for your 
master, and that’s all. You're not looking 
so bonny as the morn, lass,” he added as 
he went on his way. 

Marjory walked back again, gazing 
vacantly at the letter in her hand. It 
was directed in a small, cramped man’s 
hand. Bat Marjory did not, at the time, 
know this, nor did she know that she 
was looking at it at all. She read the 
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“Keith Brydain, Esq.,” over and over 
mechanically, while her face retained its 
dazed and anxious look. 

As she reached the front door again, 
“Good morning, Marjory,” said another 
voice. She started violently, and nearly 
let the letter fall. The voics was Bry- 
dain’s, and he was standing on the steps 
with his hand outstretched as if to take 
the letter. 

*You’ve been beforehand with me,” he 
went on pleasantly. Iwas going to meet 
Macgregor myself. Is the letter for me?” 

Marjory seemed suddenly roused by his 
voice. She looked up; her face lost a 
little of its dazed look, and her great 
eyes fixed themselves on his face. Bry- 
dain’s smile was full of excitement; his 
blue eyes were eager, and thera was 
an unmistakeable, impatient expectation 
over his whole face. Marjory held out 
the letter to him silently. He took it 


hastily, looked at it, and then let the 
hand that held it fall suddenly by his 
side, while the excitement, the eagerness, 
the impatience all went out of his face at 
once, and a look of the keenest disappoiat- 
ment took their place. 

“This is the only one?” 


he said. 
Marjory nodded. Brydain turned and 
walked away into the dining-room without 
another word. 

For a moment or two she stood motion- 
less where he had left her in the hall; 
then she caught up her duster and 
began to put the finishing touches to 
her work with a hurried and most un- 
wonted energy. The energy was the 
outward expression of the force of the new 
mental impression she had just received. 
She had discovered, from Brydain’s 
manner the moment before, that he ex- 
pected a letter ; that he expected it very 
anxiously; and that the letter she had 
brought him was not the one, All night 
long Marjory had lain awake, and tossed 
to and fro on her pillow in restless distress 
of mind. Over and over again her uncle’s 
words had repeated themselves in her mind. 
“A woman—and she’ll bring him to his 
end.” They ran in the girl’s head, they 
danced before her eyes; and it was only 
by an effort at self-control, greater than 
she had ever made in her life before, that 
she had collected herself enough to think 
over their meaning steadily. This was plain 
enough, and reasonable enough, Marjory 
thought, with a feeling of terrible dread 
at her heart. Brydain had seen, no doubt, 
among all the beautiful women who were 





to be seen in London—Marjory’s con- 
ception of society was vague and wide 
—one woman whom he liked and loved, 
and he proposed to marry her. He had 
probably, in thinking of her, forgotten all 
about his fate—forgotten that it was a 
woman, and that woman his wife, whose 
hand was to bring his death. And he was 
bringing that death on himself, and no- 
thing could be done to save him—nothing ! 

With thatthought Marjory had risenfrom 
her tumbled bed, before it was light, and 
had stood at the window looking out into 
the dawn, while longing and fear filled 
her mind. 

Not a moment's doubt of the truth of 
her uncle’s surmise ever entered her head. 
It was so natural and so likely, she thought, 
that Brydain should have seen a woman 
he loved, and still more likely that the 
woman should love Brydain. He was so 
handsome, so nica, so different to any one 
else, no woman whom he liked in the 
very least could help loving him, Marjory 
reasoned. It was certainly true, she 
thought to herself ; there was sure to be “a 
woman in his mind.” 

She caught at the window-frame, while 
into her imaginative mind flashed a picture 
of the terrible fate that was waiting for 
him—nay, coming to him with quickening 
steps. She saw him dead before her— 
cold and dead. Killed—how, she did not 
know ; but the woman, of whom she knew 
nothing, not even her name, had killed 
him. The picture grew so intensely vivid | 
that the girl had thrown herself back on 
her bed with a stifled groan, He could 
not die—he must not die, she said to 
herself, over and over and over again in a | 
sort of frenzy, until weariness had quieted [ 
her excited, agonised fancies. She had 
fallen into a short, troubled sleep that 7 
lasted until her mother called her. 

Now, with her consciousness that Brydain 
was expecting a letter, there came to her an 
instinctive knowledge that that letter was }. 
from the woman who was bringing his 
fate; and this instinctive knowledge } 
having once entered her mind, it seemed 
to make a standing ground there for all 
her thoughts. They accumulated round 
that one thought, and the idea of the 
letter became to Marjory a sort of emblem 
of all her thoughts of the night. 

As the day went on she began to 
wonder about the letter; 
vaguely if it were now actually on its 
way ; and then, as her thoughts about it 
grew with every hour of the day more 
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and more definite, she wondered what it 
would look like. She tried to imagine 
to herself what the handwriting would be 
even; and the idea gained ground so 
rapidly in her morbid imagination that 
she, before the day was over, seemed 
almost to see the letter before her eyes, 
and to see the look on Brydain’s face as 
he opened it. And when night came she 
went to bed with a sort of dark shadow 
hanging over her, which haunted her 
through all her restless dreams; a sort 
of fearful expectation of the coming of 
that letter—the letter from the woman 
who was to be Brydain’s death. 

Brydain himself had spent the day 
somewhat desultorily. The letter he had 
received was from Tredennis ; he read and 
answered it, with more than one smile 
over its practical advice: “ Keep out of 
doors, and forget all about London.” 

The first part of the advice he followed 
literally enough. He spent hours in the 
morning following Mackenzie about into 
every corner of the estate, and listening 
with a great deal of patience to Mac- 
kenzie’s long demonstrations of his ideas 
and his management. In the afternoon he 
walked to Carfrae to see some old friends. 
But the expression of his face throughout 
the day scarcely looked as if he had taken 
the second part of Tredennis’s advice to 
heart. It was thoughtful, rather de- 
pressed, and grave; but as the evening 
went on it grew lighter, and Brydain too, 
as well as Marjory, went to bed with 
thoughts of a letter that might be on its 
way to meet him in the morning. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“T7’s in his post-bag now. Perhaps it’s 
the only one there.” 

The words were spoken in a low, 
muttered tone by Marjory. She was 
standing under one of the trees of the 


pine avenue. The hauntings and dreams 
of the night had ended for her, towards 
morning, in a sudden waking, and on 
her waking the shadow which had hung 
over her before had, by her wild dreams, 
increased tenfold in heaviness. The 
thought of the letter that was possibly 
coming to Brydain came before her the 
instant she opened her eyes; indeed, so much 
had the conception of it strengthened in 
her morbid imagination that now there 
existed no doubt that it was coming that 
very day. It was to her as an ascertained 





fact that now in an hour or two it would 
reach the Great House, 

She lay tossing restlessly, and thinking 
of its approach for some time, It was a 
wild and stormy morning. Clouds had 
come up in the night, and the heavy 
spring rain was being dashed against her 
window by a strong south-west wind. 
But Marjory neither heeded nor heard 
the sound. She thought and thought of 
the coming letter until her morbid 
thought developed into a sudden impulse 
to see it for herself and to hold it in her 
ownhand, The impulse grew irresistible, 
and the girl rose, dressed herself very 
quickly and quietly, and stole downstairs 
to meet Macgregor. When she got down, 
however, it was only half-past six o’clock, 
and there was no possibility of his ap- 
proach before half-past seven. She crept 
into the dining-room, intending to look at 
anything Brydain might have left about ; 
but she was startled by the sound of 
Mackenzie coming downstairs, and fled 
into the kitchen, there to be found by her 
uncle, and to be praised by him for her 
early hours. As he went out, she pro- 
ceeded mechanically to light the kitchen 
fire and to make various preparations 
for her mother’s approach, and then, as 
Mrs. Mackenzie was heard moving about 
in the rooms above, just before the clock 
reached the half-hour, Marjory had slipped 
an old shawl over her shoulders, and had 
gone out, regardless of the rain, to watch 
for Macgregor to come. 

Instinctively she went down the avenue 
to the furthest tree from which it was 
possible to see him come, and she chose 
the side of it sheltered from observation, 
either from the village or from any part 
of the Great House, and leaned up against 
the tree, a curiously weird figure standing 
there in the beating rain, with her white 
face and wild eyes framed by the old 
shawl. 

A quarter of an hour passed after her 
excitement had found relief in the muttered 
words, and still there was no sign of 
Macgregor. Marjory folded her arms 
closer in the shawl and pressed them 
against herself as if to steady herself, for 
her heart was beating wildly and un- 
controllably, though she could not have 
told why. 

At length, with a start and a sudden 
light in the large eyes, she recognised 
Macgregor in the distance. She had so 
placed berself that she could see him the 
moment he left the village. And, directly 
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after, the sound of his whistling, broken 
by the gusts of wind, reached her ears. 

“ It’s here, the letter’s coming,” she said 
to herself breathlessly. ‘I shall see it— 
directly.” 

Almost as she spoke, Macgregor reached 
the avenue. He stopped at the sight of 
Marjory. But he was a phlegmatic in- 
dividual, and his surprise, if he felt any, 
at her appearance, and her presence there 
on so wet a morning, did not express itself 
in words, 

“You'll save me a trifle of rain!” he 
said stolidly. ‘I’ve a letter for Brydain.” 
And he held out a letter to her. 

Marjory put out her hand and took it; 
Macgregor, whistling, went on ; and all at 
once Marjory fell back against the tree 
heavily, for suddenly she knew that she had 
not really expected to see the letter. She had 
been deliberately creating her expectancy 
out of her imagination, and the actual 
sight of the letter gave her a strange 
shock, 

She stood quite still in the rain; it was 
beating down on her head, for her shawl 
had slipped off, but Marjory knew nothing 
of the rain. She turned the letter very 
slowly over in her hands. 

The address was written in a large and 
very pretty round hand. The flowing 
curves and easy ups and downs of the 
letters told, even to Marjory’s comparatively 
unsophisticated eyes, that the hand that 
made them was a woman’s. 

The large and distinct postmark was 
Kensington, and Marjory knew enough 
to know that Kensington meant London. 
She turned it back to its reverse side 
slowly and carefully; across the flap of 
the envelope were stamped in gold two 
dainty little initials, “E. F.” She gave 
another long lingering look at all its 
details, and then a sudden impulse to 
look more at it, and to keep it, at all 
hazards, in her possession for the present, 


j took possession of her. She stooped and 


picked up her shawl, and then, feeling for 
her pocket, slipped the letter into it and 
made her way back to the house. 

Her mother was not in the kitchen 
when she re-entered it, and she went 
through it and upstairs to her room to 
take off her frock and put on a dry 
one, 

Alone in her room, she drew the letter 
slowly out of her pocket and sat down on 
her bed, intending to examine it again, 
But her mother’s voice called her loudly 
from below, and Marjory hurriedly changed 





her frock, replacing the letter in her pocket, 
and went downstairs to her work. 

As she entered the kitchen she heard 
Brydain’s steps coming down the great 
staircase into the hall. Making an excuse 
to her mother, she went up the long 
passage and reached the hall just in time 
to see Brydain hurry up to the table where 
the letters ought to have been placed. 
The look on his face when he saw that 
there were none there turned Marjory’s 
pale face ashen-white for an instant. He 
turned to go into the dining-room, and 
turning saw Marjory, who had hurriedly 
begun an unnecessary and imaginary 
dusting of a window-frame. He spoke 
the very briefest good-morning ; his tone 
was low and depressed, and he asked her 
no question at all as to the letters. 

The day happened to be a very busy 
one. Mrs, Mackenzie, in a sort of reaction 
of calm that had come to her after the 
extra bustle consequent on Brydain’s 
arrival, had settled down into her normal 
endeavour to keep everything in an almost 
impossible state of cleanliness. Therefore, 
when her cooking preparations were over, 
she regarding the wet day as a heaven-sent 
opportunity, went on with the cleaning of 
the upper storey, and whenever the two 
were not necessarily in the kitchen, kept 
Marjory in attendance on her upstairs, 
Late in the evening, however, the 
weather improved, and Mrs. Mackenzie 
announced her intention of going to the 
small shop in Brydain to get some house- 
hold necessary which was needed for the 
morning. Mrs. Mackenzie was fond of 
shopping, even on so small a scale as the 
minute village shop offered, and she was 
fonder still of what she called “sociable 
talk,” and what Mackenzie called “clacket- 
ing.” He himself, at the first sign of 
clearer weather, had gone out on an 
errand which took him to a distant field, 
and Brydain, in great coat and gaiters, had 
accompanied him. When her mother was 
gone, Marjory was therefore quite alone in 
the house, 

She watched Mrs. Mackenzie out of 
sight, and then sitting down by the 
kitchen fire, she took the letter from the 
place where it had been all day long—in 
her pocket. 

She laid the white envelope in her lap, 
and sat looking at it motionless, The 
firelight played upon her small, slight 
figure, indistinct in the gathering twilight 
as a figure in a dream. ‘Ten minutes 
passed, fifteen, twenty, and still she had 
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not stirred. Then, slowly and mechani- 
cally, she took up the letter, opened the 
envelope, and drew out the letter it con- 
tained. Imagination had dominated the 
real world; she had dwelt upon the letter 
till the thought of it possessed her every 
faculty. In the world in which she was 
living, as she sat there so still in the twilight 
and the firelight, nothing but the letter 
existed for her. She and it were alone 
together. 


“DEAR MR, BrRyYDAIN,” she read, ‘I have 
kept you long waiting for it, but this is 
my answer. I will marry you; you will 
teach me to be all your wife should be, 
and I will try to learn, for I love you. 

“ETRENNE FARRANT.” 


The letter flattered out of Marjory’s 
hand and fell upon the kitchen floor ; the 
flickering firelight caught the dainty gold 
E. F. that stamped the paper, and Marjory, 
who had risen to her feet, dumb and 
frozen in the clutch of a sudden over- 
whelming horror, stared down at them 
with wide, unseeing eyes. The tenderness 
and modesty of the little note passed by 
her unheeded, uncomprehended. The 
little missive, with all its material attributes 
of delicacy and refinement, all the more 
subtle attributes involved in the happy 
surrender it conveyed, lay at her feet a 
hideous thing, a deadly thing, the death- 
warrant of Brydain. 

A long, strangled gasp rose to her lips ; 
then another and another. Then the 
kitchen became suddenly dark to her ; she 





put out her hand instinctively and sat 
down again as a mist came over her senses, 
The shock had been very sudden and very 
heavy, and Marjory was not strong enough 
to bear it. 

The mist passed again, however. I; 
was already passing slowly when it was 
suddenly dispersed as if by a flash of 
light, as a new thought leapt into her 
mind. Trembling from head to foot, she 
stooped, picked up the letter and re- 
read it. 

“This is my answer!” He—Brydain 
was always “he” in Marjory’s mind—he 
had asked this unknown woman to be his 
wife, had gone to meet his fate, but as yet 
he had had no answer. It was the answer 
alone that could decide it, that could 
render it all irrevocable, that could bring 
about the end. “This is my answer!” 
Supposing that Brydain should never ses 
that answer? Supposing that he should 
never know that it had been sent him! 
Would he not be saved ? 

The little note, about which there still 
lingered the faint perfume that charac- 
terised Etrenne, was crushed and crumpled 
in those thin, childish fingers, as Marjory 
clutched it feverishly to her, her visionary, 
unnatural gaze straining out into the fast- 
growing darkness. The delicate E. F. 
was torn and effaced. Then with a swift, 
deliberate movement the shadowy figure 
bent towards the fire. A moment later a 


little heap of ashes was all that was loft of 


the letter for which Brydain was longing 
and looking with a passion of love before 
which fate itself was as nothing. 
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